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a readable history of the periods covered. By this I do not mean that the 
history is dull or poorly written, for this is not the case; but the reader is often 
confused by the multiplicity of detail, which in some cases is hardly more than 
enumeration. 

The book is concerned mostly with the events of political history. Mr. 
Mattingly says (p. 137) that after a digression on the characteristics of the 
Age of Pericles "we must now return to our proper task." In writing this 
political history Mr. Mattingly does not profess to be impartial and dispas- 
sionate (p. 3), for he believes that no writer of history can fulfil his duty and 
be impartial. In this he seems to me entirely right. The historian has no 
violent bias in favor of or against any of the well-known characters of history. 
His opinions of the great men of the Republican and Imperial Age agree with 
those of Mommsen. Cicero is treated with greater respect and Caesar with 
less admiration, but there is no attempt to create new ideas of these well- 
known characters. The mythical history of Greece is treated with greater 
respect in accordance with the tendency of modem historians. Mr. Mattingly 
doubts the existence of a personal Homer (p. 63), but in his discussion of the 
battle of Marathon he follows Herodotus rather than Bury. The moot points 
about the battle of Thermopylae are not alluded to, and this is wise in a history 
of this scope. Beloch's theory about the Dorian migration could also have 
been spared (p. 55). If the book is intended for readers unfamiliar with 
ancient history, some elementary explanations might have been added; for 
instance, the term polemarch, the place of the chorus in a Greek play, and 
possibly Aeschylus and Pindar need a few well-chosen words of introduction 
(p. 112). 

The plates of coins which close the book are admirably chosen and exe- 
cuted. The maps suffer, however, because printed on paper which is too 
thin. One would welcome an index of things as well as of persons. The state- 
ment that the Athena Promachus was made of gold and ivory (p. 133) is 

certainly a misprint. 

Louis E. Lord 
Oberlin College 

Roman Imperialism. By Tenney Frank. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1914. Pp. ix+365. $2.50. 

Dr. Frank states in his preface that his "purpose has been to analyze, 
so far as the fragmentary sources permit, the precise influence that urged the 
Roman republic toward territorial expansion." It is a rather large task that 
Dr. Frank sets for himself, for the history of Rome's territorial expansion is 
the history of Rome without a few of the "frills." 

Since the subject is so large and the sources so fragmentary, it is clear that 
two qualities must be essential for the composition of a book on this subject: 
(1) the ability to condense and to exclude the non-pertinent, and (2) the ability 
to interpret the evidence sanely and critically. 
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As to Dr. Frank's ability to condense and to exclude the non-pertinent, 
it is perhaps sufficient to note that he treats his subject adequately and thor- 
oughly within 365 pages. But the ability to interpret the evidence sanely and 
critically is the sine qua non of a book of this kind, especially since the sources 
for this subject are so fragmentary and the evidence often is biased. The Ro- 
man historians and writers concerned themselves very little with imperialism; 
they were more interested in the military history connected with Rome's 
expansion of territory than they were interested in Rome's theories of expan- 
sion or excuses for expansion. And they too often allowed their narratives 
to be colored by their own actual or traditional family and political affiliations. 
Hence their statements must be critically examined and estimated, even when 
they seem concise and precise. It is this ability to interpret evidence which is 
Dr. Frank's strongest point in my opinion. He often refuses to accept the 
commonly accepted view of a situation, and always convinces the reader that 
his refusal is well founded. He fortifies and illuminates his views by a series 
of explanatory and critical notes and citations appended to each of the twenty- 
eight chapters. These notes constitute a very valuable feature of the book 
and are not to be passed over lightly. They indicate a very thorough handling 
of the material. 

Briefly, Dr. Frank's thesis is that a definite policy of imperialism or 
territorial expansion was unknown to the Romans until late in the republic. 
Pompey was the first real imperialist, Caesar the second. The book does not 
deal with the empire except for a sketch-like chapter of about ten pages. 
One might wish that the empire had been more fully treated. 

Dr. Frank completely convinces me that his thesis is correct, but I must 
admit that I have for some time inclined toward this belief. He may not 
succeed in converting those who see a spirit of "imperialism" in Rome's 
earlier foreign policy. I think he should convert to his belief everyone who 
reads his book, but he may not. However, anyone must admit, I believe, 
that Dr. Frank has handled his material in an admirable manner, and that he 
has won a place in the first ranks of Americans who are working in ancient 

history. 

E. W. Murray 
University op Kansas 



Greek and Roman Sculpture. By A. Furtwangler and H. L. 

Urlichs. Translated by Horace Taylor. London: J. M. 

Dent & Sons, Limited; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1914. 

Pp. x+241, 60 plates, 73 smaller illustrations. $2.50. 
This is a small edition of a large work in folio form and was issued first 
in 1898. The present English translation is made from a third German edition, 
revised and enlarged by Dr. Urlichs, since the death of the lamented Furt- 
wangler. The book does not present a full history of the subject, though 



